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announced his decision. Finally, there was the death
of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain. It must have seemed as if
Fortune, having for years treated Austen Chamberlain
as a spoilt darling, had suddenly abandoned him.

So matters continued against a background of in-
creasing violence in every department of the national
life, which Mr. Chamberlain noted and deplored. In
very many cases moderation of language was cast to
the winds, and there were from time to time events,
like that at Curragh, which suddenly revealed to the
country how close to the abyss it was standing. It is
necessary to remember the sensations produced upon
those who lived in the troublous years immediately
preceding the war, if one is to understand why after
the Armistice a policy of appeasement was essential. It
is said during a war that the golden age is always the
period which is to follow its conclusion, while when
hostilities have ceased it is the period before they began.
No one in his senses would describe the years from
1910 to 1914 as anything except disastrous in British
history, and certainly Mr. Chamberlain was not likely
to take any other view.

When war came it was fated that he should play no
inconsiderable part in influencing the decision of the
Government. On 3ist July, he had gone down to
Westgate to join his family, confident in the belief that
Mr. Asquith was fully resolved to stand by France and
Russia. The next day, however, Mr. Amery arrived
with the news that the Government had not made up
its mind to do anything of the sort, so he immediately
returned to London, where he arrived in the early
hours of Sunday morning, and was met at the station
by Mr. George (now Lord) Lloyd. In Down the Tears>
Mr. Chamberlain has described, with excessive